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UNITED STATES’ SLAVERY. 


REPLY OF THE REPEAL ASSOCIATION TO THE ADDRESS FROM 
CINCINNATI, 


Corn Exchange Rooms, Dublin, October 11, 1843. 
GENTLEMEN,—We have read with the deepest affliction, not unmixed 
with some surprise and much indignation, your detailed and anxious 
vindication of the most hideous crime that has ever stained humanity— 
the slavery of men of colour in the United States of America. We are 
lost in utter amazement at the perversion of mind and depravity of heart 
which your address evinces. How can the generous, the charitable, the 
humane, the noble emotions of the Irish heart have become extinct 
amongst you? How can your nature be so totally changed as that you 
should become the apologists and advocates of that execrable system 
which makes man the property of his fellow-man, destroys the foun- 
dation of all-moral and social virtues, condemns to ignorance, immo- 
rality, and irreligion, millions of our fellow-creatures, renders the slave 
hopeless of relief, and perpetuates oppression by law, and in the name 
of what you call a constitution ? 

It was not in Ireland you learned this cruelty. Your mothers were 
gentle, kind, and humane. Their bosoms overflowed with the honey 
of human charity. Your sisters are probably many of them still amongst 
us, and participate in all that is good and benevolent in sentiment and 
action. How, then, can you have become so depraved ? How can your 
souls have become stained with a darkness blacker than the negro’s 
skin? You say you have no pecuniary interest in negro slavery. 
Would that you had! for it might be some palliation of your crime. 
But, alas! you have inflicted upon us the horror of beholding you the 
volunteer advocates of despotism in its most frightful state—of slavery 
in its most loathsome and unrelenting form. 

We were, unhappily, prepared to expect some fearful exhibition of 
this description. There has been a testimony borne against the Irish, 
by birth or descent, in America, by a person fully informed as to the 
facts, and incapable of the slightest misrepresentation—a noble of nature 
more than of titled birth—a man gifted with the highest order of talent 
and the most generous emotions of the heart, the great, the good Lord 
Morpeth; he who, in the House of Commons, boldly asserted the 
superior social morality of the poorer classes of the Irish over any other 
people—he, the best friend of any of the Saxon race that Ireland or the 
irish ever knew—he, amidst congregated thousands at Exeter Hall, in 
London, mournfully, but firmly, denounced the Irish in America as 
being amongst the worst enemies of the negro slaves and other men of 
colour. 

It is, therefore, our solemn and sacred duty to warn you, in words 
already used, and much misunderstood by you, to ‘‘ come out of her,’’ 
not thereby meaning to ask you to come out of America; but out of 
the counsels of the iniquitous, and out of the congregation of the wicked, 
who consider man a chattel and a property, and liberty an inconvenience. 
Yes, we tell you to come out of such assemblages; but we did not, and 
do not, invite you to return to Ireland. The volunteer defenders of 
slavery, surrounded by one thousand crimes, would find neither sym- 
pathy nor support amongst native uncontaminated Irishmen. 

Your advocacy of slavery is founded upon a gross error. You take for 
granted that man can be the property of his fellow-man; you speak in 
terms of indignation of those who would deprive white men of their 
‘« property,” and thereby render them less capable of supporting their 
families in affluence. You forget the other side of the picture. You have 
neither sorrow nor sympathy for the sufferings of those who are iniqui- 
tously compelled to labour for the affluence of others; those who work 
without wages, who toil without recompense, who spend their lives 
in procuring for others the splendour and wealth in which they 
do not participate. You totally forget the sufferings of the 
wretched black men, who are deprived of their all without any 
compensation or redress. If you yourselves—all of you, or any 
of you—were, without crime or offence committed by you, handed 
over into perpetual slavery; if you were compelled to work from 
sunrise to sunset without wages, supplied only with such coarse 
food and raiment as would keep you in working order; if, when your 
‘« owner”’ fell into debt, you were sold to pay Ais debts, not your own; 
if it were made a crime to teach you to read and to write; if you were 
liable to be separated, in this distribution of assets, from your wives and 
your children ; if, above all, you were to fall into the hands of a brutal 
master—and you condescend to admit that there are some brutal masters 
in America ; if, among all these circumstances, some friendly spirit of a 
more generous order were desirous to give liberty to you and to your 
families, with what ineffable disgust would not you laugh to scorn 
those who should traduce the generous spirits who would relieve you, 
as you now, pseudo-Irishmen—shame upon you!—have traduced and 
vilified the abolitionists of North America ! 

But you come forth with a justification, forsooth! You say that the 
constitution in America prohibits the abolition of slavery. Paltry and 
miserable subterfuge! The constitution of America is founded upon the 
declaration of independence ; that declaration published to the world its 
glorious principles. That charter of your freedom contained these em- 
phatic words :— 

‘We hold these truths to be self-evident : that ALL MEN ARE CREATED 
EQUAL ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain ‘ inalie- 
nable’ rights; that amongst these are life, L1BERTY, and the pursuit ot 
happiness.’’ And the conclusion of that address is in these words : ‘‘ For 





the support of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection - 
of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge each other our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honour.’’ 

There is American honour for you! There is a profane allusion to 
the adorable Creator ! 

Recollect that the declaration does not limit the equality of man, or 
the right to life and liberty, to the white, to the brown, or to the copper- 
coloured races ; it includes all races, it excludes none. 

We do not deign to argue with you on the terms of the American 
constitution, and yet we cannot help asserting that in that constitution 
the word ‘‘ slavery’’ or ‘“‘ slave’’ is not to be found. There are, indeed, 
the words ‘‘ persons bound to labour,’’ but it is not said how bound; 
aad a constitutional lawyer or judge, construing the American consti- 
tution with a reference to the declaration of independence, which is its 
basis, would not hesitate to decide that ‘‘ bound to labour”’ ought, in a 
court of justice, to mean ‘‘ bound by contract to labour,’’ and should not 
be held to imply ‘‘ forced or compelled to labour,”’ in the absence of all 
contract, and for the exclusive benefit of others. 

However, we repeat that we do not deign to argue this point with 
you, as we proclaim to the world our conviction that no constitutional 
law’ can create or sanction slavery. Slavery is repugnant to the first 
principles of society ; but it is enough for us to say, as regards Ame- 


ricans, that it is utterly repugnant to that declaration of the equality of . 


all men, and to the inalienable right of all men to life and liberty. To 
this declaration the free citizens of the United States have, in the person 
of their ancestors, solemnly pledged their ‘‘ sacred honour.’’ 

We shall at once show you how that ‘‘sacred honour’’ is basely vio- 
lated, and also demonstrate how totally devoid of candour your address 
is, inasmuch as you rely on the constitution of the American States as 
precluding the abolition of slavery ; whilst you totally omit all mention 
of one district, which the constitutional law alleged by you does not’ 
reach—we mean the district of Columbia. 

In the district of Columbia there is no constitutional law to prevent 
the Congress from totally abolishing slavery within that district. Your 
capital is there; the temple of American freedom is there; the hall of 
your republican representatives ; the hall of your republican senators ; the 
national palace of your republican President, is there ; and slavery is there 
too, in its most revolting form. The slave trade is there, the most disgusting 
traffic in human beings is there. Human flesh is bought and sold like 
swine in the pig market, aye, in your capitol, your Washington! Yes, 
let Americans be as proud as they please, this black spot is on their 
escutcheon. Even under the shade of the temple of their constitution, 
the man of colour crawls a slave, and the tawny American stalks a tyrant. 

The cruelty of the slave-principle rests not there, it goes much farther. 
The wretched slaves are totally prohibited even from petitioning Con- 
gress; the poor and paltry privilege even of prayer is denied them; 
and you, even you, friends, Irishmen, are the advocates and vindicators 
of such a system. What! would not you at least insist that their groans 
should be heard ? 

It is carried still farther. Even the freeborn white Americans are not 
allowed to petition upon any subject including the question of slavery ; 
or, at least, no such petition can be read aloud or printed ; and, although 
the Congress is entitled to abolish slavery in Columbia, the door for 
petition, praying that abolition, is closed, without the power of being 
opened. 

PWe really think that men who came from generous and warm-hearted 
Ireland should shrink into nonentity, rather than become the advocates 
and defendants of the system of slavery. But we trust that the voice 
of indignant Ireland will scathe them, and prevent them from repeating 
such a crime. 

In another point of view your address is, if possible, more culpable. 
You state, that, before the abolitionists proclaimed the wish to have 
slavery abolished, several slave-holding states were preparing for the 
gradual emancipation of their negroes, and that humane individuals in 
other states were about to adopt similar measures. , 

We utterly deny your assertion, and we defy you to show any single 
instance of preparatory steps taken by any state for the emancipation 
of the negroes before the abolition demand was raised. You violate 
truth in that assertion. There were no such preparations. It is a pure 
fiction invented by slavebolders, out of their unjust animosity to the 
abolitionists. It is said that the fear of abolition has rendered the 
slaveholders more strict, harsh, and cruel towards their wretched slaves, 
and that they would be more gentle and humane if they were not afraid of 
the abolitionists. We repeat that this is not true, and that it is merely 


an attempt to cast blame on those who coalesce to put an end to negro — 


slavery. 

It i in the same spirit that the criminal calumniates his prosecutor, 
and the felon reviles his accuser. It is, therefore, utterly untrue that 
the slaveholders have made the chains of the negro more heavy through 
any fear of abolition. be 

Yet, if you tell the truth; if the fact be that the negro is made to 
seffer for the zeal of the abolitionists; if he is treated with increased 
cruelty by reason of the fault of the friends of abolition; then, indeed, 
the slaveholders must be a truly Satanic race. Their conduct, according 
to. you, is diabolical. The abolitionists commit an offence, and the 
unhappy negroes are punished. The abolitionists violate the law of 
property, and the penalty of their crime is imposed upon the negro! 
Can anything be more repugnant to every idea of justice? Yet this is 
your statement. 
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_ We, on the other hand, utterly deny the truth of your allegations, and 
where we find you calumniate the slaveholders, we become their advo- 
cates against yourscalummy, Mou .calummiate every body, slaves, abo- 
litionists, and slave-owners,’ framers of constitutions, ers of lawe— 

‘body! ‘The®slaveholdersare ;not favourites of yours ; but we will 
29 them justice, and will not permit you to impute an impossible crime 
to them. 

You tell us, with an air of triumph, that public opinion in your 
country is the great lawgiver. If it be so, how much it enhance 
the guilt of your conduct, that you seek to turn public opinion against 
the slave and in favour of the slaveholder; that you laud the master as 

and humane, and disparage, as much as you can, the unhappy 
slave, instead of influencing, as Irishmen ought to do, the public mind 
in favour of the oppressed! 

You carry your exaggerations to a ludicrous pitch, denoting your 
mutter ignorance of the history of the human race. You say, “ that 
the negro is really inferior as a race; that slavery has stamped its 
debasing influence upon the African; that between him and the 
white, almost a century would be required to elevate the character of 
the one, and to destroy the antipathies of the other.” You add (we 
use your words), ‘‘ The very odour of the negro is almost insufferable to 
the white, and, however much humanity may lament it, we make no 
rash declaration when we say the two races cannot exist together on 
equal terms under our government and our institutions.”’ 

We quote this paragraph at full length, because it is replete with your 
mischievous errors and guilty mode of thinking. 

In the first place, as to the odour of the negroes, we are quite aware that 
they have not as yet come to use much of the otto of roses or eau de 
Cologne. But we implore of your fastidiousness to recollect, that mul- 
titudes of the children of white men have negro women for their mothers, 
and that our British travellers complain, in Joud and bitter terms, of the 
overpowering stench of stale tobacco spittle, as the prevailing odour 
amongst the native free Americans. It would be, perhaps, better to 
check that nasal sensibility on both sides, on the part of whites as well 
as of blacks. But it is, indeed, deplorable that you should use a ludi- 
crous assertion of that description as one of the inducements to prevent 
the abolition of slavery. The negroes would certainly smell at least as 
sweet when free, as they now do being slaves. 

Your important allegation is, that the negroes are naturally an inferior 
race. That is a totally gratuitous assertion upon your part. In Ame- 
rica you can have no opportunity of seeing the negro educated. On the 
contrary, in most of your states it is a crime. Sacred Heaven! A crime 
to educate even a free negro! How, then, can you judge of the negro 
race, when you see them despised and contemned by the educated classes, 
reviled and looked down upon as inferior? The negro race has naturally 
some of the finest qualities. They are naturally gentle, generous, 
humane, and very grateful for kindness. They are as brave and as 
fearless as any other of the races of human beings. But the blessings 
of education are kept from them, and they are judged of, not as they 
would be with proper cultivation, but as they are rendered by cruel and 
debasing oppression. It is as old as the days of Homer, who truly 
asserts, that the day which sees a man a slave takes away half his worth. 
Slavery actually brutalizes human beings. It is about sixty years ago, 
that one of the sheiks not far south of Fez, in Morocco, who was in 
the habit of accumulating white slaves, upon being strongly remon- 
strated with by an European power, gave for his reply, that by his own 
experience he found it quite manifest that white men were of an inferior 
race, and intended by nature for slaves ; and he produced his own bru- 
talized white slaves to illustrate the truth of his assertion. And a case 
of an American with an historic name, John Adams, is quite familiar. 
Some twenty-five years ago, not more, John Adams was the sole sur- 
vivor of an American crew wrecked on the African coast. He was taken 
into the interior as a slave of an Arab chief. He was only for three 
years a slave, when the English and American consuls, having been in- 
formed of a white man’s slavery, claimed him, and obtained his liberation. 
In the short space of three years he had become completely brutalized ; 
he had completely forgotten the English language, without having ac- 
quired the native tongue; he spoke a kind of gabble.as unintellectual 
as the dialects of most of your negro slaves; and many months elapsed 
before he recovered his former habits and ideas. 

It is also a curious fact as connected with America, that the children of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, and of other Europeans born in America, were 
for many years considered as a degraded and inferior class—indeed, it 
was admitted as if it were an axiom, that the native-born American was 
in hothing equal to his European progenitor; and so far from the fact 
being disputed, many philosophic dissertations were published, endea- 
vouring to account for the alleged debasement. The only doubt was 
about the cause of it. Nobody doubted (to use your words) that the 
native-born Americans were really an inferior race. Nobody dares to 
say so now, and nobody thinks it. 

Let it then be recollected that you have never yet seen the negro 
educated. An English traveller through Brazil, some few years ago, 
mentions having known a negro who was a priest, and who was a learned, 

ious, and exemplary man in his sacerdotal functions. We have been 
fately informed of two negroes being educated at the Propaganda, and 
ordained priests, both having distinguished themselves in their scientific 
and theological course. The French papers say that one of them cele- 
brated mass, and delivered a short but able sermon, before Louis Philippe. 
It is believed that they have both gone out with the Right Rev. Dr. 
Barron, on the African mission. 

We repeat, therefore, that to judge properly of the negro you should 
see him educated, and treated with the respect due to a fellow-creature, 
uniasulted by the filthy aristocracy of the skin, and untarnished to the 
eye of the white by any associations connected with his state of slavery. 

We next refer to your declaration that the two races—viz., the black 
and the white, cannot exist on equal terms under your government and 
your institutions. This is an extraordinary assertion to be made at the 
present day. You allude, indeed, to Antigua and the Bermudas; but 
we will take you to where the experiment has been successfully made 
upon.a large scale—namely; to Jamaica. 


slightest distinction between the races. You have borrowed the far 
Oe rr idea ane phraseology which the West 

and especially those of Jamaica, made use of before 
emancipation. They used to assert, (as you do now) that abolition 
‘meant destruction ; that to give freedom to the negro would be to 
pronounce the assassination of the white; that the negroes, as soon as 
freed, would massacre their former owners, and destroy their_wives_and 
families. In short, your prophecies of the destructive effects of eman- 
cipation are but faint and foolish echoes of the prophetic apprehensions 
of the British slave-owners. They might, perhaps, have believed their 
own assertions, because the emancipation of the negroes was then an 
untried experiment ; but you—you are deprived of any excuse for the 
re-assertion of a disproved calumny. 

The emancipation has taken place. The compensation given by Eng- 
land was not given to the negroes, who were the only persons tha 
deserved compensation. It was given to the sd-called owners—it was 
an additional wrong—an additional cause of irritation to the negroes. 

But, gracious Heaven! how nobly did that good and kindly race, th 
negroes, falsify the calumnious apprehensions of their taskmasters! Was 
there one single murder consequent on the emancipation? Was there 
one riot, one tumult, even one assault? Was there even one single 
white person injured either in person or property? Was there any 
property spoiled or laid waste? The proportion of negroes in Jamaica 
to white men is as 300 to 60, or 80 per cent. Yet the most perfect 
tranquillity has followed the emancipation. The criminal courts are 
almost unemployed. Nine-tenths of the gaols are empty and open. 
Universal tranquillity reigns, although the landed proprietors have made 
use of the harshest landlord-power to exact the hardest terms, by way 
of rent, from the negro, and have aiso endeavoured to extort from him 
the largest possible quantity of labour for the smallest wages. 

Yet the kindly negro race have not retaliated by one single act of 
violence, or of vengeance. The two races exist together upon equal 
terms under the British government, and under British institutions. 

Shall you say that the British Government and British institutions 
are preferable to yours? The vain and vapouring spirit of mistaken 
republicanism will not permit you to avow the British superiority. You 
are bound, however reluctantly, to admit that superiority, or else to 
admit the falsity of your own assertion. Nothing can, in truth, be 
more ludicrous than your declamation in favour of slavery. It, how- 
ever, sometimes rises to the very border of blasphemy. Your words are, 
‘*God forbid that we should advocate human bondage in any shape |’’ 
Oh! shame be upon you! How can you take the name of the all-good 
Creator thus in vain? What are you doing? Is not the entire of your 
address an advocacy of human bondage ? 

Another piece of silliness. You allege that it is the abolitionists who 
make the slave restless with his condition, and who scatter the seeds 
of discontent. 

How can you treat us with such contempt as to use assertions of that 
kind in your address? How can you think we could be so devoid of 
intellect as to believe the negro would not know the miseries of slavery, 
which he feels every hour of the four-and-twenty, unless he were told 
by some abolitionists that slavery was a miserable condition ? 

There is nothing that makes us think so badly of you as your strain 
of ribaldry in attacking the abolitionists. The desire to procure abo- 
lition is in itself a virtue, and deserves our love for its charitable dis- 
position, as it does respect and veneration for its courage under unfavour- 
able circumstances. Instead of the ribaldry of your attack upon the 
abolitionists, you ought to respect and countenance them. If they err 
by excessive zeal, they err in a righteous and holy cause. You would 
do well to check their errors, and mitigate their zeal within the bounds 
of strict propriety; but, if you had the genuine feelings of Irishmen, you 
never would confound their errors with their virtues. In truth we much 
fear, or rather we should candidly say we readily believe, that you at- 
tribute to them imaginary errors for no other reason than that they 
really possess one brilliant virtue, namely, the love of human freedom 
in intense perfection. 

Again, we have to remark that you exaggerate exceedingly when you 
state, that there are fifteen millions of the white population in America, 
whose security and happiness are connected with the maintenance of the 
system of negro slavery. On the contrary, the system of slavery inflicts 
nothing but mischief on the far greater part of the inhabitants of America; 
the only places in which individual interes is connected with slavery are 
the slaveholding states. Now, in those states, almost without an exception 
(if, indeed, there be any exception), the people of colour greatly exceed 
the whites; and thus, even if an injury were to be inflicted on the whites 
by depriving them of their slaves, the advantages would be most abund-. 
antly counterbalanced and compensated by the infinitely greater num- 
ber of persons who would be restored to that greatest of human 
blessings, personal liberty: thus the noble Benthamite maxim, of doing 
the greatest possible good to the greatest possible number, would be amply 
carried out into effect by the emancipation of the negroes. You charge 
the abolitionists as with a crime, that they encouraged a negro flying from 
Kentucky to steal a horse from an inhabitant of Ohio, in order to aid him,. 
if necessary, in making his escape. We are not, upon full reflection, 
sufficiently versed in casuistry to decide whether, under such circumstances, 
the taking of the horse would be an excusable act or not. But even con- 
ceding that it would be sinful, we are of this quite certain, that there is 
not one of you that address us, who, if he were under similar circum- 
stances, that is, having no other means of escaping perpetual slavery 
would not make free with your neighbour’s horse to effectuate your just 
and reasonable purpose. And we are also sure of this, that there is not 
one of you who, if he were compelled fo spend the rest of his life as a 
personal slave, worked, and beaten, and -sold, and transferred from hand 
to hand, and separated at his master’s caprice from wife and family—con- 
signed to ignorance —working without wages—toiling without reward, 
without any other stimulant to that toil and labour than the driver’s cart- 
whip: we do say that there is not one of you who would not think the 
name of pickpocket, thief, or felon, would be too courteous a name for 
the being who kept you in such thraldom. 

We cannot avoid repeating our astonishment that you, Irishmen, should 





There the two races are upon a perfect equality in point of law. 
There is no master, there is no slave. The law does not recognise the 
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u"should be so in America: but what excites our unconquerable loath- 
tng is, to find that in your address you speak of man being the property 
of man—of one human being being’ the property of another —with as little 
doubt, hesitation, or repugnance as if you were speaking of the beasts of 
the field. It is this that fills us with utter astonishment. It is this 
that makes us disclaim you as countrymen. We cannot bring ourselves 
to believe that you breathed your natal air in Ireland—Ireland, the first 
of all the nations of the earth that abolished the dealing in slaves (the 


' slave trade of that day was, curiously enough, a slave-trade in British 


youths)—Ireland, that never was stained with negro slave-trading—Ire- 
land, that never committed an offence against the men of colour—Ire- 
land, that never fitted out a single vessel for the traffic in blood on the 
African coast. 

It is, to be sure, afflicting and heart-rending to us to think that so 
many of the Irish in America should be so degenerate as to be amongst 
the worst enemies of the people.of colour. Alas! alas! we have that 
fact placed beyond doubt by the indisputable testimony of Lord Morpeth. 
This is a foul blot that we would fain wipe off the escutcheon of expatri- 
ated Irishmen. 

Have you enough of the genuine Irishman left amongst you to ask 
what it is we require you todo? It is this :— 

First—We call upon you, in the sacred name of humanity, never again 
to volunteer on behalf of the oppressor; nor even, for any self-interest, 
to vindicate that hideous crime, personal slavery. 

Secondly—We ask you to assist, in every way you can, in promoting 
the education of the free man of colour, and in discountenancing the 
foolish feeling of selfishness, of that criminal selfishness, which makes the 
white man treat the man of colour as a degraded or inferior being. 

Thirdly—We ask you to assist in obtaining for the free men of colour 
the full benefit of all the rights and franchises of a freeman, in whatever 
state he may inhabit. 

Fourthly—We ask you to exert yourselves in endeavouring to procure 
for the man of colour in every case the benefit of trial by jury ; and es- 
pecially where a man insisting that he is a freeman is claimed to be a 
slave. j 

Fifthly—We ask you to exert yourselves in every possible way to in- 
duce slave-owners to emancipate as many slaves as possible. The Quakers 
in America have several societies for this purpose. Why should not the 
Irish imitate them in that virtue? 

Sixthly—We ask you to exert yourselves in all the ways you possibly 
can to put an end to the internal slave-trade of the states. The breeding 
of slaves for sale is probably the most immoral and debasing practice 
ever known in the world. It is a crime of the most hideous kind; and 
if there were no other crime committed by the Americans, this alone 
would place the advocates, supporters, and practisers of American slavery 
in the lowest grade of criminals. 

Seventhly—We ask you to use every exertion in your power to pro- 
cure the abolition of slavery by the Congress in the district of Columbia. 

Eighthly —We ask you to use your best exertions to compel the Con- 
gress to receive and read the petitions of the wretched negroes, and, 
above all, the petitions of their white advocates. 

Ninthly—We ask you never to cease your efforts until the crime of 
which Lord Morpeth has accused the Irish in America, ‘‘ of being the 
worst enemies of the men of colour,”’ shall be atoned for, and blotted 
out and effaced for ever. 

You will ask how you can do all these things? You have already 
answered that question yourselves, for you have said that public opinion 
is the law of America. Contribute, then, each of you in his sphere, to 
make up that public opinion. Where you have the electoral franchise, 
give your votes to none but those who will assist you in so holy a 
struggle. 

Under a popular government, the man who has right, and reason, and 
justice, and charity, and Christianity itself at his side, has great instru- 
ments of legislation and legal power. He has the elements about him of 
the greatest utility ; and even if he should not succeed, he can have the 
heart-soothing consolation of having endeavoured to do great and good 
actions. He can enjoy, even in defeat, the sweet comfort of having en- 
deavoured to promote benevolence and charity. 

It is no excuse to allege that the Congress is restricted from emanci- 
pating the slaves by one general law. Each particular slave state has 
that power within its own precincts ; and there is every reason to be con- 
vinced that Maryland and Virginia would have followed the example of 
New York, and long ago abolished slavery, but for the diabolical practice 
of ‘‘raising”’ (as you call it) slaves for the southern market of pestilence 
and death. 

Irishmen, and the sons of Irishmen, have, many of them, risen to high 
distinction and power in America. Why should not Irishmen, and the 
sons of Irishmen, write their names in the brightest pages of the chapter 
of humanity and benevolence in American story ? 

Irishmen, our chairman ventures to think, and we agree with him, 
that he has claims on the attention of Irishmen in every quarter of the 
globe. The Scotch and French philosophy has proved, by many years’ 
experiment, that the Irishman stands first among the races of man in 
his physical and bodily powers; America and Europe bear testimony to 
the intellectual capacity of Irishmen. Lord Morpeth has demonstrated 
in the British Parliament the superior morality of the humble classes of 
Irish in all social and family relations. The religious fidelity of the 
Irish nation is blazoned in glorious and proverbial certainty and splen- 
dour. 

Sons of Ireland! descendants of the kind of heart and affectionate in 
disposition! Think, O think only with pity and compassion on your 
coloured fellow-creatures in America. Offer the hand of kindly help; 
soothe their sorrows ; soothe their oppressions ; join with your country- 
men at home in one cry of horror against the oppressor—in one cry of 
sympathy with the enslaved and oppressed— 


‘*°Till prone in the dust slavery shall be hurled, 
Its name and nature blotted from the world.” 


We cannot close our observations upon the unseemly as well as silly 
attacks you make upon the advocates of abolition, without reminding you 
that you have borrowed this turn of thought from the persons who op- 
posed Catholic emancipation in Ireland, or who were the pretended 








friends of the Catholics. Some of you must recollect that: it was the 
custom of such to allege, that, but for the violence and misconduct 
of the agitators, and particularly of our chairman, the Protestants were 
about to emancipate the Catholics gradually. It was the constant theme of 
the newspaper press, and even of the speeches in the Houses of Parliament, 

that the violence and misconduct of the agitators prevented emancipation. 

It was the burthen of many pamphlets, and especially of two, which were 

both written under the title of ‘‘ Faction unmasked,’’ by Protestants of 
great ability. They asserted themselves to be friends of emancipation 

in the abstract, but they alleged that it was impossible to grant emanci- 

pation to persons whose leaders misconducted themselves as the agitators 

did. They gratified their hatred to the Catholics, as you gratify your bad 

feeling towards the negroes, by abuse of the Catholic leaders as virulent 

as yours is against abolitionists. But they,deceived nobody, neither do 

you deceive anybody. Every human being perceives the futility and folly 

of your attacks upon the abolitionists, and understands that those attacks 

are but the exhibition of rancour and malignity against the tried friends 

of humanity. 3 

You say that the abolitionists are fanatics and bigots, and 
entertain a virulent hatred and unchristian zeal against Catholicity and 
the Irish. We do not mean to deny, nor do we wish to conceal, that 
there are amongst the abolitionists many wicked and calumniating ene- 
mies of Catholicity and of the Irish, especially in that most intolerant 
class, the Wesleyan Methodists. But the best way to disarm their malice 
is not by giving up to them the side of humanity, while you yourselves 
take the side of slavery; but, on the contrary, by taking a superior 
station of Christian virtue in the cause of benevolence and charity, and 
in zeal for the freedom of all mankind. 

We wish you could burn into your souls the turpitude attached to the 
Irish in America by Lord Morpeth’s charge. Recollect that it reflects 
dishonour not only upon you, but upon the land of your birth. There 
is but one way of effacing such disgrace, and that is, by becoming the 
most kindly towards the coloured population; and the most energetic 
in working out in detail, as well as in general principle, the amelioration 
of the state of the miserable bondsmen. 

You tell us, indeed, that many clergymen, and especially the Catholic 
clergymen, are ranged on the side of the slaveholders. We do not 
believe the accusation. 

The Catholic clergy may endure, but they assuredly do not encourage, 
the slave-owners. We have, indeed, heard it said that some Catholic 
clergymen have slaves of their own; but, it is added, and we are assured 
positively, that no Irish Catholic clergyman is a slave-owner. At all 
events, every Catholic knows how distinctly slave-holding, and especially 
slave-trading, is condemned by the Catholic church. That most emi- 
nent man, his holiness the present Pope, has by an allocution, published 
throughout the world, condemned all dealing and traffic in slaves. No- 
thing can be more distinct nor more powerful than the Pope’s denunci« 
ation of that most abominable crime. Yet, it subsists in a more abomi- 
nable form than his holiness could possibly describe, in the traffic which 
still exists in the sale of slaves from one state of America to another. 
What, then, are we think of you, Irish Catholics, who send us an ela- 
borate’ vindication of slavery, without the slightest censure of that hate- 
ful crime; a crime which the Pope has so completely condemned—viz., 
the diabolical raising of slaves for sale, and selling them to other states ? 

If you be Catholics, you should devote your time and best exertions 
to working out the pious intentions of his holiness. Yet you prefer—oh ! 
sorrow and shame! to volunteer your vindication of everything that 
belongs to the guilt of slavery. : 

If you be Christians at all, recollect that slavery is opposed to the 
first, the highest, and the greatest principles of Christianity, which teach 
us to love the great and good God above all things whatsoever, and next 
to love our fellow-men as ourselves, and which command us to do unto 
others as we would be done by. These sacred principles are inconsistent 
with the horrors and crimes of slavery ; sacred principles which have 
already banished domestic bondage from civilized Europe, and which 
will also, in God’s own good time, banish it from America, despite the 
advocacy of such puny declaimers as you are. 

How bitterly have we been afflicted at perceiving, by the American 
newspapers, that recently, in the city which you inhabit, an opportunity 
was given to the Irish to exhibit benevolence and humanity to a coloured 
fellow-creature, and was given in vain! We allude to the case of the girl 
Lavinia, who was a slave in another state, and was brought by her owner 
into that of Ohio. She by that means became entitled to her freedom, 
if she had but one friend to assert it for her. She did find friends. May 
the great God of heaven bless them! Were they Irish? Alas! alas! 
not one. You sneer at the sectaries. Behold how they here conquer 
you in goodness and charity. The owner’s name, it seems, was Scanlan, 
unhappily a thorough Irish name. And he, it appears, has boasted that 
he took his revenge by the most fiendish cruelty, not upon Lavinia or 
her protectors, for they were not in his power, but on her unoffending 
father, mother, and family. 

And this is the system which you, Irishmen, through many folio pages 
of wicked declamation, seek at least to palliate, if not to justify! Our 


cheeks burn with shame to think that such a monster as Scanlan could 


trace his pedigree to Ireland. And yet you, Irishmen, stand by, in the 
attitude rather of friends and supporters, than of the impugners of the 
monster’s cruelty. And you prefer to string together pages of cruel and 
heartless sophistry, in defence of the source of his crimes, rather than 
take part against him. 

Perhaps it would offend your fastidiousness if such a man were com- 
pared to a pickpocket or a felon. We respect your prejudices, and call 
him no reproachful name : it is, indeed, unnecessary. 

We conclude by conjuring you, and all other Irishmen in America, in 
the name of your fatherland—in the name of humanity—in the name of 
the God of mercy and charity—we conjure you, Irishmen and descend- 
ants of Irishmen, to abandon for ever all defence of the hideous negro 
slavery system. Let it no more be said that your feelings are made so 
obtuse by the air of America, that you cannot feel, as Catholics and 
Christians ought to feel, this truth—this plain truth—raaT onE MAN 
CANNOT HAVE ANY PROPERTY IN ANOTHER MAN. There is not one of 
you who does not recognise that principle in his own person; yet we per- 
ceive—and this agonizes us almost to madness—that you, boasting an 
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| } descent, do, without’ the instigation of any pecuniary or inte- 
f rested motive, but out of the sheer and single love of wickedness and 
e crime, come forward as the volunteer defenders of the most degrading 
' uman slavery. .Woe! woe |, woe! 

There is one consolation still, amid the pulsations of our hearts. There 
; are, there must ‘be, i 

b and Irish hearts—who will assist us to wipe off the foul stain that Lord 
E - Morpeth’s proven charge has inflicted on the Irish character—who will 
2 hold out the hand of fellowship, with a heart in that hand, to every honest 
a man, of every caste and colour, who will sustain the cause of humanity 


genyine Irishmen in America—men of sound heads 


4 and honour, and scorn the paltry advocates of slavery—who will show 
i that the Irish heart is in America as benevolent, and as replete with cha- 
ritable emotions, as in any other clime on the face of the earth. 

We conclude. The spirit of democratic liberty is defiled by the con- 
tinuance of negro slavery in the United States. The United States 
themselves are degraded below the most uncivilized nations, by the atro- 
2 cious inconsistency of talking of liberty and practising tyranny in its 
E worst shape. The Americans attempt to palliate their iniquity by the 
f futile excuse of personal interest; but the Irish, who have not even that 
; futile excuse, and yet justify slavery, are utterly indefensible. 

Once again, and for the last time, we call upon you to come out of the 
councils of the slave-owners, and at all events to free yourselves from 
participating in their guilt. 

Irishmen, I call on you to join in crushing slavery, and in giving liberty 
to every man, of every caste, creed, and colour. 

DaniEet O’ConneELL, 
Chairman of the Committee. 
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Wes lately mentioned that the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society had forwarded to Sir James Graham 
a dutiful and loyal address to the Queen, on the abolition of slavery 
: in British India. We have now the satisfaction of saying that the 
. address has been presented, and that it was by her Majesty ‘‘ very 
graciously received.” The address and ‘the reply will be given in 
‘ our next. 











By the American mail just arrived, further information has been 
received respecting Texas. The correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle thus writes :— 

“ PuiLapeLputa, Oct. 31.—There is evidently a storm ahead in re- 
lation to the trying question of the annexation of Texas to the American 
Union. Many symptoms of a premonitory character have been suffi- 
ciently developed to lead to a conviction that the subject will form a pro- 
minent topic in the next session of Congress. The Madisonian (go- 
vernment official) has for some time teemed with the ‘ intrigues 
of England’ to injure the United States, through Texas, by 
abolishing slavery, etc. Mr. Wise, as you know, has recently 
thundered upon the same subject in Virginia; and all the southern 
press—that is, all the leading papers in the slave states—are urgent in 
favour of annexation of Texas, as the only policy by which to avoid a 
danger that would otherwise impend over their peculiar institutions. As 
a sample, the Charleston Mercury, Mr. Calhoun’s organ, closes an 
article with these words :—‘ We are not in the confidence of Mr. Tyler, 











but there can be little doubt, we apprehend, that the President of) the 
United States who effects the annexation of Texas will acquire a renown 
in American history only inferior to that of Washington or Jefferson, and 
compared with which all mere party honours put together would be mere 
dust in the balance.’ On the other hand, Mr. John Quincy Adams, cer- 
tainly the most venerable, and one of the most distinguished of American 
statesmen, has just made a great speech to his constituents at Dedham, 
Massachusetts, in which he opposes the annexation of Texas, and the in- 
stitution of slavery, with even more than his wonted power and eloquence. 
He stated that it would be a leading topic in the next session of Con- 
gress, and that he would oppose it with all the vigour that God had 
given him!’’ 


We are happy to learn, from the testimony of ‘A London 
Merchant,” who has done us the honour to send an entire column 
of abuse of us to the Morning Herald, that ‘‘ few trials have taken 
place in the city of London, which have caused so great a sensation 
in the mercantile world as the trial of M. de Zulueta.” In truth, 
it is worthy of their most serious consideration. For it brings out 
the astounding fact, that, whether the merchants know it or not, a 
large part of the transactions carried on by a certain class of them 
do actually aid and abet the slave-trade. 

Let us look, for example, at this case of M. de Zulueta. For 
the sake of our argument, we will sup that neither he nor any 
of the firm knew or suspected that, by sending out the Augusta 
and her cargo, they were furthering a slave-trading adventure. 
We suppose them to be perfectly innocent. Still, what was the 
fact ? The whole adventure was a slave-trading one ; and, although 
(by our supposition) Zulueta and Co. were ignorant of it, yet the 

id load and send out a slaver from Liverpool, with 5,000/. wort. 
of goods intended to be bartered for slaves at Gallinas, and then to 
be laden with said slaves for Havana, If this is no crime, is it not 
at all events a misfortune ? Can any humane or honourable man 
think without horror of having been implicated in such a transac- 
tion, even ignorantly ? Can he hesitate to denounce the parties 
who have so imposed on his credulity, or to wash his hands in the 
most public manner of all possible future association with such an 
inhuman commerce ? 

The case of the Augusta, however, is by no means an insulated 
one.. M. de Zulueta admitted before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, that, in the course of some fifteen or twenty years, 
during which the firm had had transactions with Martinez, Blanco, 
and other foreign houses, to the amount of perhaps 400,000/., they 
had made shipments direct to Gallinas to the value of 22,000/. The 
latter must have been for the slave-trade, since no other traffic is 
carried on at Gallinas. Let us suppose, then, that these goods are 
in the course of years disposed of at an increased value of 50 per 
cent. (much, we believe, under the mark), and bartered for slaves 
at 5/. per head, which is more, we believe, than the price really 
given. With the goods thus sent out there will, on this calculation, 
have been purchased no less a number than 6,600 slaves ! 

Let Pedro de Zulueta hear this! By the goods which his house 
has sent to Gallinas within the last twenty years, there has been 
supplied the means of purchasing at least 6,600 slaves! The 
first men in London have sworn that he is pre-eminent in virtue, 
and more especially in benevolence. We ask, therefore, whether 
such a fact does not break his very heart, and arouse his indig- 
nation to a pitch almost irrepressible ? We see that some portion 
of the public: press is complaining of his treatment by Sir George 
Stephen, and pitying him as the subject of so serious a prosecution. 
We, on the contrary, tender him our commiseration that he has 
fallen into such hands as those of Martinez, Blanco, and Co., and 
condole with him on that intimate association with the foulest 
criminals into which his counsel would ‘fain have us believe he has 
so innocently fallen. 

We had written the preceding remarks when we became ac- 
quainted with the astounding disclosure made by the Patriot of 
Monday evening. It seems that the broker through whom the 
insurance on the Augusta was effected, has declared to Sir George 
Stephen that no claim for loss on the part of that vessel was ever paid, 
or ever preferred. This gentleman is thus brought into direct col- 
lision with M. Pedro de Zulueta, who expressly stated before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, that his firm ‘‘ had called 
upon the underwriters upon this account,” and that the claim ‘had 
been paid.” 

This is not only a serious affair as affecting the dignity of the 
House of Commons, who have thus been insulted by an accused 
person obtruding on them, under the name of exculpatory evi- 
dence, an artful and deliberate falsehood, and who will, we should 
suppose, adopt some measure for the vindication of their honour ; 
it is also a very critical occurrence in relation to the charge of 
felony under which Pedro de Zulueta appeared at the Old Bailey. 
An important circumstance in this case was, that the Augusta, 
being chartered and insured for Gallinas, went out of her way to 
call at Cadiz, where she received slave-trading instructions ; and 
an important question was, why did she do this? or the pro- 
secution it was contended that this was a part (although a con- 
cealed part) of the original design, in order that she might receive 
her slave-trading instructions safely ; while for the prisoner it was 
affirmed to be purely accidental, and by stress of weather alone. 
And as a proof of the latter representation, M. De Zulueta adduced 
it as a fact that the underwriters paid for loss on the cargo of the 
Augusta, which they would not have done if she had unnecessarily 
deviated from her course. 

There was always a mystery about this allegation; and it could 
never be explained how such shrewd gentlemen as the under- 





writers at Lloyd’s should have paid for loss by stress of weather, 
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when the a instead of running for shelter into the nearest 
= which he could have reached (the wind being fair) in twenty- 
our hours, chose the perilous alternative of a nineteen days’ sail to 
Cadiz. It now turns out that they never did pay any such claim. Nay, 
more ; it turns out that the house of Zulueta and Co. never made 
any such claim—of course, because they knew it would not be paid. 
This pretended fact, then, which was to prove to a demonstration 
that the dugusta’s visit to Cadiz was accidental, vanishes altogether ; 
and instead of it we have the real fact, that, although Zulueta and 
Co. had effected an insurance on the Augusta, and the ship actually 
suffered loss, they neither preferred a claim for compensation, nor 
found any fault with the captain for doing what forfeited the in- 
surance. Clearly, the ship’s touching at Cadiz was concerted 
between them and the captain. Verily Pedro de Zulueta has had 
‘* a narrow escape!”’ If this fact had but transpired on the trial, 
he would to a certainty have been transported as a felon. 

But this is not all. This undeniable slave-trader now stands 
before the world as the deliberate fabricator and solemn utterer of 
falsehood. The two crimes go well together, in odious harmony. 
See, gentlemen merchants, bankers, and other elites of the city of 
London, of whom it is you have sworn your belief that he was 
“* highly educated anp morat!” and that he was incapable of 
violating the laws of his country ! 

We can only add to these remarks, that we find but one senti- 
ment of condemnation and disgust to prevail out of doors; and that 
we hear suggestions of a public meeting, at which the enthusiastic 
feelings of the community may be expressed. 


We have pleasure in announcing that Mr. Richardson, of Malta, 
whose name is not unknown to the readers of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, has recently embarked on a tour of philanthropy in the 
northern states of Africa. His intended route comprehends Mo- 
rocco, Algeria, Tripoli, and Tunis. One of his principal objects 
will be to acquire copious and exact statistics of slavery and the 
slave-trade in these countries, some of them almost shotbataby un- 
known to Europeans. Of course, he will endeavour also to con- 
tribute to the extinction of both or either of these evils. For this 
purpose, he bears an address from the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to the Emperor of Morocco ; 
and he will be supplied with copies of a tract in the Arabic lan- 
guage for general distribution. Having come to this country to 
complete his arrangements, Mr. Richardson embarked for France 
on Saturday, November 4, thence to make his way to Gibraltar. 
At Paris he found reason to hope that the African Institute would 
confide to him an address from that body also to the Emperor of 
Morocco, in furtherance of his anti-slavery objects. The best 
wishes of all the friends of humanity will attend him. 


AnoTHER West India mail has arrived since our last; but it 
merely adds a few items to those we had selected from the preceding 
one. Some of our extracts will show what is really meant by the 
reiterated cry for more labour. A correspondent of the Zimes 
emphatically confirms the representation recently made in our 
pages, that absentee proprietorship has produced much of the mis- 
chief existing in that island, and is now fearfully aggravating it. 
Speaking of estates which still yield a profit, he says— 


‘* At least nine-tenths of the proceeds go directly into the pockets of 
the irresponsible agents here called attorneys, either by way of salary, 
commission, profit on purchase and sale of stock, &c., premium for ship- 
ping the produce. In short, there is no limit to their demands in.one 
way or other. How, then, can proprietors expect their estates to give 
them an income, when they appoint those in this country who, not ac- 
countable for any return, have but to show a fairly balanced account of 
the disposal of their substance? It was from a knowledge of this ruinous 
system that Lord Stanley stated his opinion that West India proprietors 
had not adopted the very wisest plan. In fact, it cannot be denied that 
they have intrusted at least the entire amount given them for compensa- 
tion into the hands of irresponsible agents, to enable them to bid against 
each other in the labour market; and now, when their reiterated remon- 
strances bring it home to these men, that the properties, under such 
ruinous mismanagement, cannot be continued, as a last resource they re- 
duce the number of their ill-paid underlings, the overseers, as if 50/. or 
60/. a year were a saving adequate to the emergency. But to the propri- 
etors, all who have the interests of theempire at heart, all who wish well 
to emancipation, and the other blessings once so fondly expected to flow 
from that mighty experiment, I should say, at once do away with your 
agency system, and either farm or rent your estates. Your overseers are 
ready and willing to guarantee you a settled stated income from your pro- 
perties, and depend on their own industry and management for their re- 
muneration. This is a safe and certain resource left the proprietors ; and 
if they will not at once open a correspondence with their overseers, with 
offers founded on liberal principles, they deserve the ruin that awaits 
them.” 


Axruoves it is rather long for our columns, we have thought the 
reply of the Repeal Association to the Irish Americans, too im- 
portant a document not to be given entire. It is a further obli- 
gation conferred by Mr. O’Connell, whose composition it is, on 
the cause of humanity and justice. 





EMIGRATION FROM CHINA TO THE WEST INDIES. 


Tue extracts from the West India papers Mg lately given), 
expressing thé longings of the planters, not only for Indian, but 
for Chinese labourers—at Demerara they want fifty thousand the 
first year—cannot have failed to attract the attention of our readers. 

It may well excite the wonder of those who observe what an out- 








cry is made about the ‘‘expensiveness"” of the apparatus for obtain- 
ing emigrants from Africa, that any readiness—to say nothing of 
the manifest eagerness—should be shown to incur the far heavier 
cost of bringing labourers from the eastern world. There is, how- 
ever, an explanation of this mystery. It is an essential element of 
the new plan that the emigrants should enter into contracts for 
labour before leaving their respective countries, these contracts to 
be binding for four or five years, without a renewal of the stipula- 
tions in the colony. 

This, our readers will perceive in a moment, is a return to the 
plan formerly pursued in Demerara with respect to the Coolies, 
and since emphatically known and abhorred as the Gladstone slave- 
trade. We may spare ourselves the trouble, however, of exhibiting 
this system in its true light, since this has been well done by a 
writer in the West Indies, the editor of the Guiana T'imes. - 
ferring to a rumour (happily unfounded) that Lord Stanley had 
promised to procure the passing of an order in council to the effect 
above stated, this paper yroseeds — 


‘* We trust, either that the Noble Lord has not so far forgotten what is 
due to the cause of humanity, the prejudices of foreign slave-owners, the 
principles of the friends of liberty in Great Britain, and the interests of 
the British West Indies, as to promise anything so monstrous; or, if he 
has, that some independent member of parliament will denounce the act 
as it deserves, before the empire and the civilized world. Well do we 
remember the exultation with which the news was hailed, that Lord 
Glenelg, to favour the family of the present President of the Board of 
Trade, and other West India proprietors, had stolen a march on the 
mother-country, and secretly got his memorable Order in Council brought 
into operation. The deplorable result of that delirious joy, too, we have 
mournful cause to recollect. To this day do the inhabitants feel the bit- 
ter effects of that unwise, unstatesmanlike, sanction of what was termed 
the Gladstone slave-trade, mainly beneficial, if to any, to the very pro- 
prietors, who have since parted company with the Colony, and left it to 
its fate. 

‘* We can conceive few things so horrible and so unjust, as binding to 
certain engagements a set of people for two or three years, and then en- 


forcing those covenants in another land, some thousands of miles away, 


in which a language is spoken, and in which usages prevail, to one of the 
contracting parties utterly unknown. 

‘*The Coolies who have just returned to Calcutta, flourished, not in 
consequence of Lord Glenelg’s order in Council, but in spite of it, and 
on account of the extraordinary advantages of the Colony and the state 
of the labour-market. The tale of the heart-burnings, nay, positive dis-. 
tress, that followed the imprudent, and, therefore, unhappy auspices, 
under which immigration from Hindostan was begun, it were painful to 
recite afresh. It is, however, to be recalled to the memory, as often as 
the proposal is made to enforce, here, contracts of service concluded in 
foreign countries, in entire ignorance of the manners and circumstances 
that obtain here. 

‘* No Minister worthy to be entrusted with the destinies of the Colonial 
Empire of Great Britain, will dream of tolerating immigration into 
British Guiana on any principle, save that of perfect freedom to the im- 
migrant to choose his employer, his location, his rate of wages, and his 
description of work, the moment that he touches our shores. Any agree- 
ments concluded at Calcutta or Hong Kong, and enforced here by fine 
and imprisonment, and hard labour, just amounts to a renewal of slavery, 
for the benefit of Mr. Hyndman or Mr. Gladstone, the speculator of the 
day, but the curse of the Colony: whereas, by giving the stranger, at his 
first appearance, the chance of doing the best for himself that he can, all 
classes alike are advantaged, and no principle of humanity is violated. 

‘* We trust, then, it will turn out, that the West India deputation did 
not present so preposterous a request at the Colonial Office; or, if they 
presented it, that Lord Stanley vetoed it with virtuous surprise and 
anger.’ 

We trust so too. Indeed, we think it impossible it can be other- 
wise. And the admitted necessity of such an adjunct to the scheme 
of emigration from India and China to the West Indies may safely 
be regarded, we hope, as a millstone about the neck of it. 





SUMMARY VIEW OF M. DE ZULUETA’S TRIAL. 
(From the Patriot.) 


Ir appears on the evidence, that the Augusta was twice captured by 
Captain Hill; the first time under Russian colours, and the second time 
under English. Bernardos commanded her on the first occasion, and 
Jennings on the second. The name of her alleged Russian owner was 
not disclosed ; but it was proved, that, when sold, or pretended to be 
sold, after her first capture, the purchase money was provided by Zu- 
lueta, and paid into the hands of Jennings and Bernardos. In fact, Ber- 
nardos not only paid it as the agent of Zulueta, but received it as the 
agent of the alleged Russian holder! It may, therefore, well be doubted 
‘if the property ever changed hands et all. 

After this payment with Zulueta’s money, Jennings assumed the com- 
mand, and carried her to Liverpool, where Zulueta put on board a cargo 
of muskets, gunpowder, &c., which he entered in Jennings’s name. 
Zulueta also signed a charter-party with Jennings, by which he hired 
the Augusta to take the cargo to Gallinas, paying freight at the rate of 
1002. per month. 

Thus it appears that Zulueta, or Martinez, his alleged principal, 
actually hired a vessel which they had purchased only a month before 
with their own money, and over which they exercised control before the 
charter-party was executed; and, moreover, that, after thus buying her, 
and thus hiring her, they preferred shipping the goods in Jennings’s 
name to letting their own appear! The vessel then cleared out for 
Gallinas; and it was in evidence, that no trade whatever exists, ever has 
existed, or can by possibility exist, with the Gallinas, but slave-trade ; 
that there were six barracoons at the Gallinas, three of which belonged to 
the consignees of the cargo ! 

Lastly, it was in evidence, that the vessel sustained damege while 
within a day’s sail of Cork, with a fair wind for that port; but that, 
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instead. of putting into Cork, Jennings preferred steering for Cadiz 
against a foul wind, and made Cadiz harbour in about a fortnight. 

Such were the facts actually proved; and even on these facts the 
judge summed up for a conviction, Zulueta had succeeded in deferring 
his trial upon an affidavit that he could not safely proceed to trial with- 
out time to collect his witnesses; yet he did not call a single witness 
except to character. The judge animadverted strongly upon this 
omission, observing very justly, that, if Zulueta had been the innocent 
dupe of Martinez, he might easily have proved this by the evidence of 
his own clerks or partners. 

One would have supposed, that, even on this evidence, a conviction 
must have followed. A deception practised both as to the ownership of 
the vessel, and the shipment of the cargo, and the consignment of that 
cargo to a place where no trade exists, except in slaves, formed all but 
conclusive evidence against the prisoner. 

We will now state certain facts that were not allowed to be received 
in evidence ; but we are happily in a position to do so of acknowledged 
right, for they are facts that have already transpired in another court. 

The Augusta was first condemned for slave-trading at Sierra Leone. 
Jennings, the alleged owner, appealed to the judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, and the condemnation was confirmed. On the hearing 
-of this appeal, the original papers were obtained from the Admiralty 
‘Court at Sierra Leone, and given in evidence. Among these papers was 
the log, which proved that the deviation to Cadiz was not caused by 
stress of weather, but was intentional; other papers consisted of letters 
addressed to the very parties at Gallinas, to whom Zulueta had consigned 


. the cargo; and lastly, there was a letter written by Bernardos, after 


Zulueta had purchased the vessel through his agency, and before the 
Charter-party was signed, enjoining Jennings to send the letters on 
shore the first thing upon his arrival at Gallinas. 

An arduous effort was made by the counsel for the prosecution to get 
all these papers admitted in evidence; but the effort was as strenuously 
resisted by Mr. Kelly, and unhappily with success; they were all ex- 
cluded, on the ground that, though they were taken on the person of 
Jennings, and on board the ship, there was no proof that Zulueta had 
knowledge of them. We think that there was such proof; for Bernardos, 
the avowed agent of Zulueta in buying the vessel, had, as we have 
stated, written to Jennings on the subject of these very letters, before 
Zulueta put his cargoon board. But it is not for us to question the 
decision of the learned judge. 

And what is the purport of these letters? The anxiety with which 
their admission was opposed will be well understood, when we state that 
these letters contained minute and explicit directions for the disposition 
of the cargo, the ulterior destination of the Augusta, and the shipment 
of slaves, not only on board her, but several other slave-trading vessels, 
all of which were subsequently captured by our cruisers with slaves on 
board!!! 

These letters, as we have stated, were taken on board at Cadiz; and 
they sufficiently prove that the object of the Augusta, in deviating to 
Cadiz, was to receive them. What became, then, of the false pretence of 
stress of weather? And here we cannot but notice the blindness of the 
jury. It was evident on the examination of Zulueta before the House 
of Commons’ Committee, which was in evidence before the jury, not 
only that these letters were on board, but that they were slave-trading 
instructions ; for Zulueta was examined about them. It was also proved 
on the trial, by one of the sailors, that the Augusta was not driven into 
Cadiz by stress of weather; and yet the jury, although there was evi- 
dence within cali who might have acquitted Zulueta of all knowledge of 
their contents or of the intended deviation, never once seem to have 
considered the suspicious character of this omission! Jennings was a 
prisoner under the same roof where the jury was assembled; Jennings 
was a competent witness, for he has not yet been tried; Jennings could 
at once have stated, that he took the letters on board, and went to Cadiz 
for them, unknown to Zulueta; and yet, Zulueta did not venture to call 


for his testimony ! ! ! 





BRITISH SLAVE-TRADING. 
(To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle.) 


“Srr,—It is at length established beyond the possibility of question, that 
-slave-trading is not only sustained by British capital, but that without 


British manufactures slaves cannot be purchased. This appalling fact 
has been proved upon oath, in a public court of justice, by witnesses of 
unimpeachable character, personally and pre-eminently competent on 
such a subject ; and had the trial-of M. Zulueta elicited no more, yet it 
would be sufficient to entitle the prosecutor, Sir George Stephen, to the 
gratitude of all right-minded men, and to stir up the. dormant energy 
which achieved, by one great national movement, the abolition of the 
traffic, and the extinction of slavery itself. But we have learned much 
more; we have ascertained the manner in which this evasion of our law 
is successfully effected, and the high commercial quarters from which, 
whether innocently or feloniously is immaterial to the present purpose, 
assistance is derived. It is true that this was suspected before, but now 
we know.it; and the world at large—slave-holding France, slave-holding 
America, and slave-trading Spain, all know it too. 

It appears that the Spanish merchant at Cuba ships lawful merchandize 
to the British merchant in London; in return for the shipment the Lon- 
don merchant ships British manufactures to Africa; and, finally, the 
African agent returns for this consignment a cargo of slaves to Cuba. 
The calling at Cadiz is a trifling interlude between the acts of this com- 
mercial tragedy. If the ship is captured and condemned, orders are re- 
ceived in London to re-purchase sher, and, as a matter of course, she 
finds her way back with British manufactures to the coast of Guinea, for 
a second slave adventure to the coast of Cuba. 

Now it is clear that the power which puts this machinery in force is 
located in England, where, also, much of its action and complicated 
movement must be conducted. Common sense tells us that in every such 
transaction the moral presumption is that the British merchant thoroughly 
understands its character. penta large his trade may be—however 
extensive his connexions—however complicated its details—it is morally 
impossible that a British merchant can be permanently ignorant of the 
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real nature of the business of his correspondents. It has been remarked, 
in reference to this trial, that there is no safety for any man, if it is to be 
considered to be law that he is to be responsible for the ultimate destina- 
tion of the goods which he buys, in compliance with a correspondent’s 
order; and the position thus broadly stated is at least plausible, if not 
just. It would be indeed a severe doctrine, that every gunsmith is crimi- 
nally responsible for the murders of which his guns may possibly prove 
the instrument. Here, however, lies the fallacy: these broad positions 
do not afford the test by which the good faith of such commercial deal- 
ings can be tested. Every transaction must be judged of by its peculiar 
circumstances, and every day’s experience shows that it is upon this 
principle that ofr criminal law is administered. To take a familiar in- 
stance :—the pawnbroker is authorized to advance money at high rates of 
interest on the security of pledges: it is his habitual trade; but if the 
pawnbroker, under the pretence of pledging, receives stolen goods from 
parties whose appearance, character, and station do not imply a legitimate 
possession of them, he becomes a suspected, and often a convicted re- 
ceiver, upon no other evidence than this. He always pleads the vast ex- 
tent of his transactions, the physical impossibility of personally knowing 
his customers, and the insignificance of the profit which he can derive 
from any given transaction; yet these pleas avail him nothing when 
brought to the bar of the Old Bailey. On some one, or perhaps two 
occasions, he may receive stolen goods without just cause for suspicion ; 
but if stolen goods periodically find their way to his counter, neither the 
extent of his business, nor the apparent respectability of his character, 
will save him from conviction. 

And why is not the same reasoning applicable to the British merchant? 
It is applicable, and therefore common sense has long arrived at the 
moral conviction of the guilty knowledge of all these intermediate agents. 
Mr. Zulueta had, by his own confession, dealings with the house of Mar- 
tinez to the extent of 400,000/., and also, by his own confession, believed 
Martinez to be a slave-trader; yet, said he, and the Times echoes the 
inquiry, how can I be responsible for the operations of my foreign cor- 
respondent? It is true that Mr. Zulueta limits his direct consignments 
to the coast of Africa to 22,000/., but this is perfectly consistent with 
the whole 400,000/. being employed in the same traffic; for by the cir- 
cuitous course which we have now developed, it is very possible that he 
may have consigned to Cadiz, Barcelona, or Marseilles, manufactures 
there to be transhipped, and there to receive instructions for their ulti- 
mate African destination. In the case of the Cagador, before the Privy 
Council in the year 1835, Martinez sent her to Gibraltar to receive on 
board her gunpowder : now this gunpowder must have previously found 
its way from England for the purpose; it was not shipped in England 
direct to the coast of Africa, but to Gibraltar. The Cagador proceeded 
to Gibraltar to receive it ; she was there searched by order of the gover- 
nor, all her cargo taken out, and then she was found with all her equip- 
ments concealed, and was of course condemned. Now, suppose for the 
moment that this vessel, the Cagador, which had just made a successful 
voyage to Cuba, and landed seven hundred slaves, had taken a cargo from 
Cuba to England, of sugar or cochineal, consigned to Messrs. Zulueta, 
and that Messrs. Zulueta had shipped on board her a return cargo to 
Cadiz or Gibraltar, forming part of the 400,000/., would not this, to all 
intents and purposes, have been a shipment for the slave-trade, although 
the Cagador might not have cleared out for any African port ? 


It is worthy of remark, that this Cacador was sold by Mr. Anderson to 
a well-known slave-trader, of the name of Del Campo. Mr. Anderson is 
the partner of Mr. Wilcox, the father-in-law of Mr. Zulueta, jun.; and 
Del Campo paid Mr. Anderson for the vessel 6,000 dollars, by a bill at 
sight on the house of Zulueta and Co., of London ; and to complete the 
coincidence, Martinez, the correspondent of Messrs. Zulueta in the case 
of the Augusta, was also the appellant to the Privy Council, in the case 
of the Cacador! All this appeared in evidence on the hearing of that 
a . 
This coincidence is very remarkable; for if Mr. Zulueta is innocent in 
the case of the Augusta, as the verdict of the jury declares that he is, so 
he may be innocent in the case of the Cagador, and his father-in-law (Mr. 
Wilcox) may be innocent, and Mr. Anderson (Wilcox’s partner) may be 
innocent, and so no doubt they all are: but still, that the Cacador was 
sold by Anderson to Del Campo is unquestionable; that Anderson was 
paid for her by Messrs. Zulueta is unquestionable also ; it is equally so 
that she made a successful slave voyage a few months after the sale; it is 
no less true that she was condemned on a second trial of the experiment 
two years after the sale; and, finally, it is matter of record that Marti- 
nez, the correspondent of Messrs. Zulueta, was one of the appellants 
against her condemnation! Now, allthis is very odd, and would be in- 
explicable consistently with the innocence of the parties concerned in the 
transactions, were it not that a jury has already acquitted Messrs. Zulueta 
in a case precisely parallel. 

We are bound then to infer that all- British merchants engaged in similar 
transactions are the dupes of their foreign correspondents, and thus com- 
pelled by the ordinary course of trade, compelled sorely against their 
own inclinations, to become the tools of a traffic in slaves, which from 
their inmost hearts they condemn. 

Or, although Mr. Zulueta, Mr. Wilcox his father-in-law, or Mr. An- 
derson his partner, have in these cases been the unfortunate dupes of the 
artful Martinez, it may be that other British merchants, occupied in any 
similar way, are not dupes but guilty agents. 

How are we to spare the innocence of the one class from future un- 
conscious sin ? and how are we to convict the criminals of the other class, 
should they still venture to repeat the offence? These are two most 
important questions, which we are bound to find some satisfactory mode 
of answering, not less to protect the helpless innocence of Mr. Zulueta 
and his connexions, than to secure that protection which the Legislature 
has desired to throw around the African against the cupidity of British 
speculation. I have trespassed so. long upon your attention that I refrain 
from answering these questions now; but, if you desire it, I will endea- 
vour to do so in another letter. 


I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
LEGION. 
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Home Intelligence. 


Tue S.ave-rrape Triars.—Captain Thomas Jennings, who 
stood indicted with Pedro de Zulueta for slave-trading, has applied for, 
and obtained, the postponement of his trial from session to session (pro- 
bably for four months), in order to procure documents from Sierra 


Tue Brazit Treaty.—It ‘is said that Sir Robert Peel will not 
listen on any account to the proposal of admitting foreign slave-grown 
sugar. All overtures of the Brazilian Government have been rejected, 
unless upon the condition of freeing their slaves.— Liverpool Mercury. 


A Svave rrom tHe Lanp or Lizerry.—A runaway slave, be- 


' longing to an American vessel that lay out in the Penarth roads last week, 


was found secreted on board a Waterford brig in the Bute docks, which 
he had entered some weeks previous as an able seaman. A strong party of 
the American ship’s crew, having ascertained his place of retreat, entered the 
brig and forcibly bore off the unfortunate slave. Neither remonstrance nor 
resistance was offered on the occasion, and the Yankee trader having con- 
veyed the poor fellow on board, immediately set sail for his destination. 
The captured slave was an excellent seaman, and bore upon his person 
many and severe marks of his helpless condition, and the brutality of his 
task-masters. [It is a disgrace to the people of Cardiff to have allowed 
this poor fellow to be recaptured, and dragged back by his tormentors 
from the sanctuary of the British soil. ]—Times. 





Colontal Lntelligence. 


JamaicA—Wnuy Lasour cannot Be Got.—A labourer is 
engaged by an attorney to undertake a job, for which he is promised five 
doubloons. He hires a number of his neighbours to assist him, and com- 
pletes the work in a manner satisfactory to hisemployers. About this time 
both the attorney and the overseer are dismissed. The labourer, thinking 
that all is right, takes in his account expecting to be paid, and doubtless 
anticipating the pleasure with which he shall distribute the amount among 
his fellow labourers. The new attorney, however, demurs, and after a 
great deal of talk, gives him two doubloons out of the five, tells him he 
may think himself well off to get so much, and assures him he will get 
no more. This is only one case out of perhaps fifty, which might be fur- 
nished from the properties of a young and thoughtless baronet in the 
county of Cornwall.— Baptist Herald. 


In one of my travels during the month of August in the moun- 
tains of the parish of St. Ann’s, I visited an interesting village of 
labourers called Stepney, containing about sixty houses. As I walked 
through the town I heard one general complaint, that they had been 
working for months on a neighbouring estate, but could get no settlement 
of wages. Instead of money they were presented week after week with 
a piece of paper—sometimes a piece of an old letter, sometimes an old 
tax paper, sometimes any thing else. This piece of paper in some cases 
measures from half an inch to three quarters of an inch broad, and about 
three to four inches long, and is called a ‘“ticket’’ for money. The 
following is the form :— 





No. 6, July 29th, 
Robert Fullerton, 3s. 
No. 58, May 25th, 
Robert Fullerton, 3s. 


The person who brought them to me had twenty-two of them for different 
amounts of money, dated for different weeks from April to August, and 
the amount due by the estate to him was 5/. 11s. sterling. Numbers of 
the people came and presented their tickets (checques) to me. I looked 
over twenty parcels of tickets, some dated as far back as February and 
March, from which time the holders had had no settlement for the labour 
done. Some of the amounts due were as much as eight to ten pounds 
sterling. If this estate should be abandoned, what will be the cause ?— 
Correspondent of Baptist Herald, 


No Worx !—There is not in this part of the country a sufficient 
quantity of work to be found for the employment of the people. At 
Leogan estate, within the last two or three weeks, there have been labour- 
ers seeking occupation from Paisley, Palmyra, Millennium Hall, Moor 
Park, Blue Hole, and Flower Hill. At Leogan the people are only allowed 
to work three days in the week, and this they do at a shilling a day. In 
the face of this they are told that the country is to be flooded with immi- 
grants, that they are coming from Africa, China, Hindostan, and a hun- 
dred. other places! and that very soon they will be so carried away with 
the tide of competition that they will be glad to work for a “‘ bit”’ a day ! 
— Ibid, 


Anticua.—It is gratifying to learn that, notwithstanding the 
serious difficulties with which the planters of this colony have had to 
contend, they have succeeded to a very encouraging extent in the manu- 
facture and shipment of their produce during the past month.— Trinidad 
Standard. 








Grenapa.—We are happy:to say that the prospects are brigh 
for the next crop.— St. Lucia Free Press. 





Trinipap.—We are happy to report that the conduct of the 
labourers gives great satisfaction. They are said to have worked better 
this year than usual, and a more amicable understanding continues to pre- 
vail between them and their employers. Few complaints are heard from 
either party. No doubt the good crop which has just been realized has 
had some influence in producing good humour, and promoting amicable 
feelings.— Trinidad Standard. 

Arriva or Immicrants.—The Government transport barque, 
Senator, arrived on Friday, in 27 days from Sierra Leone, bringing 88 
immigrants and 1] delegates.— Trinidad Standard. 





Gurana—Mepicat ATTENDANCE.—It appears that some of the 
estates which have kept up the plan of paying for medical attendance, 
are about to economise by dropping this part of their expenditure. This 





will affect the resident labourers; but it more particularly touches the 
location of immigrants. The t-general for immigration has very 
properly published a notice, to effect that estates which have not a 
facility for obtaining medical aid, cannot be recommended to the choice 
of immigrants.— Guiana Times. 

The Guiana Gazette contains an interesting account of what is 
called the metarie system, which has been successfully introduced by Mr. 
Gordon, in Jamaica. On this parties contract to cultivate canes. 
and make sugar, for a definite portion of the produce. In this case the 
proprietor has nothing to pay for wages; as all advances of 
money are made by the agent to whom the contracting labourers send the 
produce. Ata time when cash to pay for labour is so very short, this 
system would seem deserving of most serious regard. 


ImmiGRation.—A few labourers have come over from Barbados, 
now that crop-time in that island is at an end, to try their luck during 
our busy months, and will, beyond a doubt, command their own terms. 
We need not say that the earliness of the island crops and the lateness of 
ours, although, indeed, we partially crop the whole year round, point to 
amore extensive and general intercourse of the same character. The 
barque Arabian, with a Government pennant at her mast-head, is now in 
the river Demerara, as fine-looking a vessel as its waters float. She ar- 
rived from Sierra Leone last Saturday, after a passage of twenty-eight 
days, with—_fi/ty-two immigrants! This is miserable work. In two 
voyages, occupying upwards of six months, this barque, chartered, man- 
ned, and victualled, at the cost of the colony, and capable of carrying 
six hundred immigrants, has conveyed but eighty-four. An ordinance 
is about to be passed by the Court of Policy, to secure the payment of 
the passage-money of immigrants back to their native country, as the 
civil-list salaries are secured, out of the general revenues of the colony, 
instead of leaving it contingent on annual votes. The heavy expenses 
attendant on immigration, as now conducted, cannot possibly be borne by 
the colony much longer, unless the rate of rapidity with which immigrants 
arrive be most materially augmented.— Ibid. 


More Cats tHan catcu Mice.—The Government plan of tm- 
migration from Africa presents the novel, but not alarming, feature of a 
quarrel among the agents employed init. The case is this. The Arabian, 
the first transport hired by Government for the trade to this colony, was at 
Sierra Leone, procuring more immigrants, when a supplemental vessel for 
the same trade, the Superior, arrived there from London, whose com- 
mander made every effort to turn the stream of immigration, too scanty to 
supply both ships, from the other ship into his own, feasting the more influ- 
ential among the Africans, and buoying them up with promises of advantage. 
The issue of the matter, if not the direct consequence of the competition, is, 
that the Arabian, whose arrival on the 16th ult. we chronicled in our 
last summary, brought only fifty-two immigrants ; whereas the other and 
supplemental vessel is expected to arrive immediately with a complement. 
Government having sanctioned the chartering of another supplemental 
ship, devoted exclusively to the service of Berbice, there will ensue, in 
addition to the contention between ship-masters, a rivalry between coun- 
ties, the people of Berbice being naturally very jealous of the number of 
immigrants which Demerara has already received.— Guiana Times. 

CotonraL Cuit-Cuat.—There is some talk of a proposal to 
purchase, with the money of some British colony, the freedom of some 
forty or fifty thousand Surinam slaves.—Jbid. 





Carr or Goop Horr.—The most prosperous class of the coloured 
population in these parts, and, I believe, throughout the colony, are the 
late apprentices. They are now reaping the advantages of those habits of 
industry to which they have been necessarily addicted from their early 
youth. Many of them are respectable tradesmen; and if they were as 
provident of their earnings as the Fingoes and Bassontas, they would be 
rich. From their habits and associations, they more nearly approach the 
European character than any other class of the natives.—Rev. W. Elliott, 
Uitenhage, in the Evangelical Magazine. 





Inp1a.—Cooty Emigration TO THE Mavuritivus.—Emigration 
is quietly progressing at this port, nearly 6,000 labourers having already 
embarked for the Mauritius. We are concerned to learn the effect which 
the export of so many coolies has produced. The common labourer or 
cooly about the streets now demands a greater rate of hire than the police 
regulations prescribe. Another evil which this emigration has introduced, 
operating as it does especially upon the poorer classes, is more to be de- 
plored, namely, the increased dearness of rice on account of the demand 
for this article at the Mauritius. Our readers can well imagine what dif- 
ference a marcal of rice makes to the common labourer or servant, who 
must of necessity diminish his meals according to the fluctuations in its 
price. If our regular-supplies are permitted to be taken out of the market 
by wholesale, as of late, the consequence may seriously affect the popula- 
tion at large.—Madras Atheneum, Aug. 22. 

An AMERICAN ON THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN Britisu Inp1ia. 
—Extract of a letter from Mr. French, American Missionary at Siroor,. 
India, June 15, 1843, to Lewis Tappan, Esq. :—‘‘ You have, doubtless, 
ere this, been permitted to rejoice in the fact that England has abolished 
slavery in her East Indian possessions.’’—. ipator. 

MovutmEIn.—The commissioner of the Te-nasserim provinces 
has declared the act of the Government of India relative to the condition 
of slavery in India applicable to those provinces also; and consequently 
the local regulations admitting of debtor-slavery are thereby rescinded.— 
Colonial Gazette. 





Foreign Intelligence. 


France.—A correspondent assures us of the certainty that mea- 
sures on the subject of abolition are in course of preparation by the 
Government, and will be introduced to the Chambers in the next session. 
He adds, that all the Councils-General of the various departments had 
recently declared, in their several sittings, their unalterable determination 
to get slavery abolished in the French colonies ; and it is thought that the 
Government must consult the feelings of these most respectable bodies, 

We have been favoured with a copy of a French journal, entitled 
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ZL’ Illustration, which contains nine spirited engravings illustrative of the 
horrors of the slave-trade, and must make an appeal of some power, we 
should think, to our neighbours across the channel. 

Unitev States. — Anotnuer Murper sy Staves.—Three 
negroes, the slaves of a Mr. Chapman, near Athens, (Ala.) decoyed their 
mistress into the woods, and murdered her, on the 11th ult., in the ab- 
sence of their master. When he returned, they attempted to serve him in 
the same way, but he suspected and frustrated their designs. The mur- 
derer of Mrs. Chapman confesses that he killed a former master and mis- 
tress in Virginia.—Emancipator. 

Cornstaix Suaar.—Mr. S. Baldwin, of Franklin county, Ohio, 
has published an account of his make of sugar from cornstalks during the 
last season. The expressed juice contained nine per cent. of saccharine 
matter, or a little over a pound of sugar to a gallon, which exceeds the 
usual yield of the cane.—Liberty Press. 

American Liserty.—A citizen of Pennsylvania, named William 
Wall, was arrested last week in Alleghany county, Maryland, charged 
with being an abolitionist, and with circulating publications favourable 
to his principles! He was brought before a magistrate, examined, 
and, for want of bail, was committed to answer for THE FELONY ! !— 
Hampshire (U. S.) Gazette. 

Extract of a letter from John G. Whittier, to Joseph Sturge, 
dated, Amesbury, Mass., 10th month 13, 1843 :— 

“The Anti-slavery cause was never more rapidly gaining strength than 
at this time. Our conventions during the past three months, in various 
sections, have been larger than usual, and full of enthusiasm and courage. 


‘The National Liberty Convention, at Buffalo, N. Y., on the 30th and 31st 


of the 8th month, was attended by one thousand delegates from the several 
states, and its deliberations witnessed by from 3 to 4,000 spectators. 
Every way considered—in point of numbers, talent, unity, and energy, it 
was a most promising and heart-inspiring assembly. There is now an 
almost perfect unanimity in the Anti-slavery ranks as to the expediency 


-of independent political action. Judge Jay, S. M. Gates, member of 


Congress from New York, and our excellent friend Lewis Tappan, are 
now with us 0. this point openly and decidedly. Heaven bless O’Connell 
for his noble speech on American slavery, at the sixth repeal meeting! It 
was the blow of a giant, well directed, and terrible in its execution. 
Every way considered it was the most withering denunciation ever uttered 
from mortal lips. 

‘* Hast thou read in our papers the accounts of the triumphal processions 
which everywhere greeted John Quincy Adams, on his late journey through 
the state of New York? Never yet was a private citizen so honoured by 
men of all parties andsects. At the city of New York, Albany, Rochester, 
Utica, Buffalo, and other places, the whole population turned out to wel- 
come him, and do honour to the man who has so defended liberty and the 
rights of man. Admiration has been extorted from the bitterest enemies 
of abolftion. This circumstance has confirmed me in the belief that, 
notwithstanding the many and great evils apparent among us, and the 
disregard which too many of my couhtrymen in the free states have mani- 
fested for the principles of freedom, the heart of the country is sound, and 
retains its recuperative energies. I feel encouraged to believe that our 
present labour will not be lost; that the great truth of the Declaration, 
« All men are created equal,’ will be ere long practically acknowledged 
among us. For is it not cheering to see the very high priest of freedom 
thus honoured by the people? The man could not be thus reverenced, 
were there not a growing respect for the principles which he advocates, 
for the cause of which he is the champion.” 





Texas.—In my last I dwelt at some length on a subject of in- 
creasing agitation and importance in this country, and one, too, which 
will soon engross considerable attention in England, both in and out of 
Parliament—I mean the question whether, by the interference of Eng- 
land, Mexico will acknowledge the independence of Texas, on the condi- 
tion of the Texians abolishing slavery within their borders, or whether 
she will be annexed to the United States. The official organ of the go- 
vernment at Washington is the Madisonian; and, since I wrote you on 
the subject, that journal, of course upon government authority, has pub- 
lished two articles, purporting to set forth the ‘‘ Designs of the British 
Government”’ in relation to this country, which the writer infers, so far 
as southern interests are concerned, is to be struck at through Teras, and 
a hint is thrown out that the United States Government should strongly 
represent the case through the American minister at the court of St. 
James. The articles in question are written in a tone calculated to in- 
spire alarm in all the southern states, and being in the columns of the 
‘* oracular official,’’ it may be now positively predicted that the annexa- 
tion question will become a subject of discussion in the ensuing Congress. 
Still nothing definite can be done, for such a measure could only be acted 
upon on an overture from the Congress and Government of Texas to the 

nited States for annexation, or an overture with a similar view from 
this republic to Texas. Once, as we know, the proposal has been rejected. 
But it is worthy of remark that, if a majority in this country were to 
favour such a scheme, it would not be difficult to get up a large party to 
correspond in their policy in Texas, that people being essentially con- 
nected by affinity of blood, and by similar institutions, with the United 
States.— Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. 

Carratn: Evriotr.—Some silly parties, meddling in matters that 
do not concern them, have got up an anti-slavery movement as coming 
through him ;_ but I am happy to say that we all here consider him too 
mindful of the interests of his mission to meddle in what does not concern 
him. He is in no way connected with it, and never has interfered with 
the internal policy of the republic.—Correspondent of the Times. 


Guapetourse.—Siave SHnoorinc.—The Court of Assizes at 
Point & Pitre, in the island of Guadaloupe, was engaged, on April 28, in 
the trial of M. Manche, the overseer the estate of Tesseron, for the 
imurder of two negroes, named Firmin and Auguste, and wounding a 





third, named Jean Pierre. The following is the summary of the case, 


stein in evidence :—Some maroons, or runaway negroes, had for some 
ie taken sh in the woods of the commune of St. Rose, and lived 
Manche determined to get rid of them by attacking them in their 











At 4 o’clock in the morning of September 7, being armed with a double- 


, barrelled gun, and accompanied by three slaves belonging to the estate 


under his charge, he went out to accomplish his intent. .Having met 
Alexis, the slave of Madame Poyen, who had run away from her, Manche 
seized and bound him with cords to one of his own n , and com- 
pelled the man to guide him to the retreat of the maroons. At a further 
distance he made a similar attempt upon Jean Pierre, a slave belonging 
to M. Kayser. This man refused to surrender, and took to flight, but 
was immediately wounded by a shot from Manche, and was secured and 
bound like the first prisoner. Manche then led on his party, and had 
not proceeded far before he descried Firmin, flying with his best speed ; 
but as the man would not stop on being called to, Manche discharged 
both his barrels and killed him, and had his body immediately buried 
on the spot. This being done the chase was renewed, and Auguste 
became the next victim of this sanguinary sport. Mondésire, another 
maroon, was in company with Auguste at the time, and became a witness 
against Manche, and his evidence was supported by Jean Pierre, the 
wounded maroon, whom, however, Manche had, by giving him five 
francs, endeavoured to bribe to silence. A partial admission of the fact 
by Manche himself, in a letter written by him to a brigadier of gendarmes, 
was produced in court. Manche had contrived to evade arrest, and 
therefore was tried in default of appearance. He was found guilty by 
the jury, and sentenced to close confinement, with hard labour, for ten 
years.— Galignani’s Messenger. 

Escape oF Sraves.—lIt is said that more than a thousand slaves 
escaped from the island of Guadeloupe to British islands, in the con- 
fusion which followed the great earthquake.— Liberator. 





St. Taomas’s.—Peter Scholtens, Governor-General of the three 
Danish islands, came out in the steamer Severn eighteen days ago. It 
is reported that he has brought out some orders from his master, the 
King of Denmark, which are to be opened this day, and will be after- 
wards made known by publication. Some of them are said to direct 
that all shops and stores shall be shut all day on Sundays. The most 
important part, however, is said to be that relating to the regulation of 
slave labour in the way of time, &c., making it nearly similar in prac- 
tice to the system in the British Colonies, the principal object being 
to obtain the admission of the Danish colonial sugar into Britain for 
home consumption there. Scholtens is said to have been sent to London, 
for the purpose of assisting in the arrangement of the matter.— Palladium. 





Brazit.—The last papers mention that the Brazilian ministers 
are concocting a scheme for encouraging immigration from Europe. The 
introduction of their plan into the legislature gave occasion to a debate, 
in which a deputy (not named) made it a reproach to the ministers that 
they possessed themselves of emancipados (Africans liberated from slavers), 
and affirmed that some of this class who were said to have died were still 
alive, and held as substitutes for slaves who were actually dead. 





Asysstnta.—The Bombay Times mentions the liberation of 
7,000 Christian slaves from galling bondage, at the intercession of Capt. 
Harris, late ambassador to Abyssinia, whilst hundreds of doomed pagan 
prisoners taken in the bloody forays witnessed by the British embassy 
were set at large. This was not all; for, through the same mediation, 
several members of the royal house of Shoa, and princes of the blood, 
whom a barbarous policy has, since the days of Solomon, doomed to 
chains and a living grave, have been liberated by British influence. 


Miscellanea. 


Stavers.—The New York papers announce, by the arrival of 
the Russia at that port, from Trinidad de Cuba, that a Spanish Guinea- 
man had appeared off the coast shortly before the former sailed, and had 
landed a cargo of 450 slaves about five miles to leeward of the town. The 
vessel and cargo are reported to be the property of Don Pedro Blanco, a 
famous slave trader; and it is added that the vessel was refitting with 
great dispatch for another voyage. 

The Brazilian bark Confidencia was brought into port on the 20th 
June, having been captured on the 17th March, by H. B. M. ship Lily, off 
Quillemane river, in Mozambique Channel. She had plenty of slave 
irons on board, but no slaves. June 2nd, was brought into Sierra Leone 
the Brazilian schooner Esperanza, captured by H. B. M. brig Spy, off 
Popo, on the 20th May. She was also fully equipped as a slaver, but had 
no slaves on board. Both the vessels were condemned; also two other 
schooners, and the brig Gen. Warren, of Philadelphia.—Sierra Leone 
Watchman. 

Siave-TRADE. — The Portuguese schooner of 44 tons, the 
Esperanza, has been condemned by the Mixed Commission Court, and 
broken up for sale, agreeably to our treaty with Portugul. Her instruc- 
tions contain a tale of horror, requiring no varnishing to render it a ro- 
mance. She was commissioned for the coast of Africa, for the Mozam- 
bique, and with a crew of 10 men, and provisions for 15 days (!), was to 
take in 220 slaves; or if small bales (so the slaves are termed) 250! and 
easily packed in a space of (what? gracious God !) the hold of a vessel of 
44 tons, with a height of 32 inches—ay, inches! between the slave or 
under and upper deck. Manacles and chains were on board to the num- 
ber of 900, for another cargo; and with provisions for 15 days, was this 
frightful freight—this cargo of human misery—to cross the wide Atlantic. 
to traverse, at a bird’s flight, nearly 4,000 miles ! : 

Suppose calms, or adverse winds, or storms occurred—suppose the 
voyage was delayed for 20 days, to no port dare the slave-ship run; from 
no vessel dare she seek for assistance. 250 human beings, without water 
or food, crammed into a space not high enough to sit up in, lying down 
in one position for 20 days and nights, in a hold fetid with their own filth, 
without ventilation, with a putrid and foul atmosphere, on a deck 32 
inches from the ceiling! Can any fiction, any romance, portray what 
might have been the bitter agony, the tortures of these Africans ?—Nau- 
tical Magazine, October. 
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